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The Bar Gxaminers’ ‘Program at eMilwaukee 


August 28, 1934:—General Session. 
10 A. M. Chairman’s Address—Mr. Charles P. Megan of Illinois. 
The Development of an Adequate Bar Admission Agency 
—Dean Leon Green of Northwestern University School 
of Law. 
Character Examination for Admission to the Bar—Hon. 
Carl V. Weygandt, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. 
An Address by Mr. Alexander Armstrong, Chairman of 
the Maryland State Board of Law Examiners (subject 
to be announced). 


August 29, 1934:—Discussion Session. 

8:30 P. M. Subject: Character Examination, Mr. Wilbur F. Denious 
of Colorado presiding. Discussion led by Mr. Dean R. 
Dickey of California and others. 

9:30 P. M. Subject: Technique of Bar Examinations, Mr. Ferris M. 
White of Wisconsin presiding. Mr. Oscar G. Haugland 
of Minnesota will discuss the preparation of questions; 
Mr. Lenn J. Oare of Indiana, the marking of papers; 
and Mr. James C. Collins of Rhode Island, oral exam- 
inations. 

At the meeting of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar of the American Bar Association, Thursday morning, August 30, Judge 
Orie L. Phillips of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit will speak on “Building a Better Bar’’ and Dr. Walter L. Bierring, 
President of the American Medical Association, will discuss ‘“‘Standards of 
Medical Education and Qualifications for Licensure.’’ 
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Report of the Secretary to The National 
Conference of Bar Examiners 


The annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
in Milwaukee on August 28 will mark the completion of the fourth year of 
this organization. It has established itself as a useful instrumentality 
in improving the efficiency of existing agencies and processes for ad- 
mission to the bar. It has brought the bar examiners together and 
afforded them an opportunity for exchange of opinion on subjects of 
mutual interest. It has for the first time furnished reliable statistics as 
to how many attorneys are being admitted to the bar yearly in the 
various states and what percentage of examinees are being passed by the 
various boards. It has secured the hearty cooperation of the leading law 
schools of the country and through the columns of its monthly publication 
has conducted discussions of the philosophy of bar admissions and the 
present-day trends in legal education. 


During the past year considerable progress has been made in raising 
the qualifications for admission to the bar throughout the country. Five 
states have adopted the two-year college requirement, and undoubtedly 
the influence of the bar examiners has been very important in bringing 
about this result. It has been one of the aims of our present chairman, 
Mr. Megan, to place more emphasis on character requirements for admis- 
sion, and with that in mind a survey has been made and published of the 
existing procedure in every state. The importance of the character 
element in our candidates for admission cannot be over-emphasized, and 
it is hoped that we may eventually overcome some of the difficulties 
which exist in making such an appraisal of candidates. 


As a part of this work, The National Conference has undertaken the 
task of conducting a character investigation of attorneys who, after 
having practiced in one state, move to another and seek admission there. 
California was the first state to use this service and several others are 
now considering it. The examination which is made in these cases is 
thorough, and when more states adopt the practice of having this kind 
of an examination made, there will be less chance of attorneys who get 
into difficulty in one jurisdiction being admitted in another without this 
being discovered. 

This work has another very important angle, the financial one. A 
charge of $25.00 is made for every investigation, and when a sufficient 
number of states support this plan, The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners can be maintained entirely by these funds paid by foreign 
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attorneys. We have been able to carry on our work thus far through 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching which three 
years ago made us a diminishing grant of $15,000.00, of which we have 
already received $12,000.00. Another $2,000.00 will be given for the 
current year and $1,000.00 for the next year. Since our annual] budget 
runs around $5,000.00, there is immediate need to supplement our rev- 
enues by the foreign attorney plan. 


The Carnegie Foundation made the grant referred to on the basis 
of giving the initial impetus to an enterprise which would prove itself a 
worthy one and secure the support of the bar for its continuance. This 
is an entirely logical supposition, but thus far attempts to obtain dona- 
tions from the states have not proved outstandingly successful. In the 
three-year period of our existence, a total of $1,950.00 has been donated 
by the various states. 


It is evident that the Conference cannot be permanently supported 
by an annual tin-cup campaign. By passing the burden to attorneys 
seeking foreign admission, it is distributed and a service to the public is 
rendered at the same time. In order to secure widespread adoption of 
this idea, however, a vigorous effort will be required of the boards of 
bar examiners. The reward is an assured continuous and increasingly 
useful existence for our organization. It should be a matter of duty with 
each bar examiner to do his part in securing the necessary resolutions of 
the board, rules of court or, where necessary, acts of the legislature. 


In one state, where fees from candidates for admission to the bar go 
directly into the state treasury and can only be made available by appro- 
priation, it has been suggested that the most feasible plan is to require 
each foreign attorney candidate to obtain a report on his character from 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners as a requirement for eligi- 
bility. This seems a very practical method of bringing about the de- 
sired result. j 


To date sixteen attorneys have been investigated for the California 
Committee of Bar Examiners. 


The examination questions from the following states have been dis- 
tributed since the last annual meeting, and the request is renewed that 
wherever possible these be furnished: 


California (2) Missouri (3) 
Connecticut (2) New Mexico (2) 
Illinois Oklahoma 

Maine (3) Virginia 
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The movement for joint councils on legal education, at which the 
bar examiners, law school representatives, members of the supreme court, 
and sometimes legal education committee representatives, meet together 
for a discussion of the problems of admission to the bar, has resulted in 
the establishment of conferences of this kind in a few states. The de- 
velopments have not been at all uniform, but the meetings are generally 
reported to be interesting and valuable. It is hoped to publish some 
accounts of these organizations during the coming year. 


By means of state board representatives, a way has been found of 
bringing the problems of the national organization directly to the atten- 
tion of each board of bar examiners. A list of these representatives is 
published regularly on the second page of each issue of The Bar Examiner. 
The opportunity is here taken to acknowledge with thanks the cooperation 
which has been received from them. 


Any suggestions concerning the contents of The Bar Examiner will 
be gratefully received, and the Editor will be glad to have any contri- 
butions for publication submitted to him. During the past year articles 
by the following authors have been printed: 


Dean Charles E. Clark, Yale Law School 
Dean Albert J. Harno, University of Illinois. 
Roscoe C. Nelson of Oregon. 

Charles P. Megan of Illinois. 

Fred C. Demond of New Hampshire. 

James C. Collins of Rhode Island. 

George F. Baer Appel of Pennsylvania. 

Alfred L. Bartlett of California. 

Dean Leon Green, Northwestern University. 
Lloyd N. Scott of New York. 

James Grafton Rogers of Colorado. 

Dean Bernard C. Gavit, University of Indiana. 
John Kirkland Clark of New York. 

George E. Brand of Michigan. 


Bessie L. Adams of the The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Alfred Z. Reed of The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILL SHAFROTH, Secretary. 
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The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 16, 1934 


Balance—September 16, 1933..-...................... 


Receipts— 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching -....................-- 


State Boards: 
a he eee 


Interest on Savings Account ...................- 
Miscellaneous Receipts, including subscrip- 


tions to The Bar Examiner .................... 


Disbursements— 


Miscellaneous Expense at Annual Meeting 


The Bar Examiner—Printing, Postage and 
ERE ier eee Seer a Pe RO eee 


Office Supplies and Stationery -................ 
Primting and Postage .......................:........ 
RII III gibi se seitisoncedigesctarsaip sin sianrerananenes 
Salaries—Assistant to Secretary and Misc. 
Telephone and Telegraph............................ 


Government Tax on Checks ...................... 


Estimated Balance, September 16, 1934........ 








Estimated 
Actual to August 16 
August 16 to Sept. 16 
$3,000.00 
250.00 
100.00 
40.67 
53.79 $ 350.00* 
$3,444.46 $ 350.00 
$ 122.13 $ 125.00 
1,965.65 150.00 
58.51 
154.00 
278.33 28.33 
1,715.00* 150.00 
37.68 5.00 
2.74 .30 
$4,334.04 $ 458.63 


$1,702.91 


$3,794.46 


$5,497.37 


$4,792.67 


$ 704.70 


*—-$350 receipts and $65 disbursements for salaries are in connection with the 


character investigation of foreign attorneys. 
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Autumn Attendance in United States 


Degree-Conferring Law Schools 
1922, 1928, 1931, 1932 and 1933 


Classified by Type of Law School or of Law School Division and by 
Date of Approval by the American Bar Association 


By ALFRED Z. REED 
Of The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


The annexed tables show the number of different types of law students 
(full-time or part-time) who attended different types of law schools 
(full-time, part-time, mixed, approved or not approved by the American 
Bar Association) during the autumn sessions of five selected years. The 
year first tabulated — 1922 — is the first year for which the Carnegie 
Foundation collected complete figures, separating the students at mixed 
schools into those attending full-time and part-time divisions. The great 
post-war increase in attendance was then already well under way, and 
continued progressively each year until the peak of 1928—tthe second year 
for which the figures are tabulated. Since then, there has been a pro- 
gressive decrease each year until 1932. Definitive figures are given for 
1931 (the first year in which all classes of a three-year law school had 
entered during the depression) and for 1932. Provisional figures, with 
estimates for schools not reporting, are also given for 1933. These do not 
differ greatly from those of the preceding year, but indicate that the corner 
has been turned, and that there is now a slight increase in student at- 
tendance. 


Table A, line (m), shows that the proportion of part-time students 
rose from under 56% in 1922 to over 58% in 1928, but since then has 
decreased to about 51%. The actual number of part-time students, despite 
a progressive decrease since 1928, is still somewhat above the figure for 
1922, but not nearly so much above as in the case of full-time students. 
Line (j) shows that the effect of the depression upon these latter was 
comparatively slight; since 1928, their number, instead of increasing with, 
or faster than, the population, has remained virtually constant. 


Lines (h) and (i), and (k) and (1), of the same table show that the 
divisions of mixed schools exhibit the same general tendencies as full- 
time and part-time schools. Lines (a) to (c) show that, among full- 
time schools, those that began to require three years of college for ad- 
mission since the depression set in have not fared so well as those which 
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had previously instituted these high entrance requirements, or [line (g) ] 
have not yet done so. 


Tables B, C, and D analyze, in a similar manner, the attendance at 
schools which have been approved at successive dates. Line (n) of each 
table shows that the aggregate attendance in each of the three groups 
analyzed constitutes a smaller proportion of the total attendance at all 
law schools now than in 1922. The best showing is made by the 51 schools 
which at that date were already members of the Association of American 
Law Schools (Table B). Unlike the subsequently approved law schools 
(Tables C and D), their total actual attendance is greater today than in 
1922, and the proportion which this figure bears to the attendance at all 
law schools has steadily risen since its low figure of 1928, and is appar- 
ently destined soon to pass the 1922 percentage. 


The upper part of Table B shows that, in this group of schools, full- 
time students have shown greater staying powers than part-time students; 
that attendance in full-time schools has held up better than in full-time 
divisions of mixed schools; and that, roughly speaking, the higher are 
the entrance requirements, and the earlier were these high requirements 
instituted, the better it has been for the school. The indications of Tables 
C and D are similar, although, because of the complications shown by 
footnotes (the opening of new schools and the shift of schools from one 
type to another) great caution should be used in quoting actual figures. 


Table E, which covers law schools unapproved both in 1922 and in 
1933, affords less encouragement to those who have supported recent 
standardizing activities. Line (n), with which compare footnote 2, shows 
that the attendance at such schools, although it has fallen off greatly, 
both in actual figures and relatively to the grand total, since 1928, still 
greatly exceeds the figures of 1922. About 52% of all law students are 
now attending schools of this character. Most of them are part-time 
students (about 45% of the grand total). Both among these, and among 
the relatively few full-time students, the proportion who are attending 
mixed schools is increasing. 

Since, for each year, the percentages are based on the same divisor, 
they can be added together and combined in any way that suits the user’s 
fancy. For instance: 

Full-time students in approved schools............0  -....... 
Full-time students in unapproved schools... _....... 
Part-time students in approved schools...........  -....... 
Part-time students in unapproved schools.........— -....... 


SII, iol dc dhcigsdisicnca sea deen ace entesenaaiaiia Witadiictemnanninetere 100 % 
(Continued on Page 251) 
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Autumn Attendance in United States Degree-Conferring Law Schools 


TABLE A 
ALL SCHOOLS 














(Provisional) 
1922 1928 1931 1932 1933 
29 schools, full-time in 1933, 
requiring at least six aca- 
demic years after high 
school 
10 as early as 1922.......... 3,696 4,771 4,669 4,508 4,474 (a) 
(10.8%) (10.3%) (11.8%) (11.8%) 
4 after 1922 but as early 
WN I ac crsstte ccakaseasdeins 736 960 820 825 860 (b) 
(2.2%) (2.1%) (2.1%) (2.2%) 
15 after 1928 .................... 2,635, 2,950 2,538 2,614 2,682 (c) 
(7.7%) (6.4%) (6.4%) (6.8%) 
. ORE ee 7,067 8,681 8,027 7,947 8,016 (d) 
(20.7%) (18.7%) (20.4%) (20.8%) 
Deduct schools in line 
(c) part-time or 
mixed, 1922 and 1928 605 412 (e) 
6,462 8,269 (f) 
(19.0%) (17.8%) 
Other full-time schools............ 6,359 6,769 6,759 7,031 7,202 (g) 
(18.7%) (14.6%) (17.1%) (18.4%) 
Total full-time schools.......... 12,821 15,038 14,786 14,978 15,218 (h) 
(37.6%) (32.4%) (37.5%) (39.1%) 
Full-time divisions of mixed 
SIE -cesstietantdeacbincicctiamiaceenishiode 2,311 4,289 3,567 3,844 3,914 (i) 
(6.8%) (9.2%) (9.0%) (9.7%) 
Total full-time students... 15,132 19,327 18,353 18,822 19,132 (j) 
(44.4%) (41.7%) (46.6%) (48.8%) 
Part-time schools .................... 12,424 16,515 13,835 13,011 12,061 (k) 
(36.4%) (35.6%) (35.1%) (34.0%) 
Part-time divisions of mixed r 
SEE chcamnderenacmeiah odes 6,539 10,555 7,229 6,427 7,050 (1) 


(19.2%) (22.7%) (183%) (17.1%) 


Total part-time students? 18,963 27,070 21,064 19,438 19,111 (m) 
(55.6%) (58.3%) (53.4%) (51.2%) 


Grand Total? 000000000... 34,095 46,397 39,417 38,260 38,243 (n) 
(100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) 








1Figures missing for nine part-time and two mixed schools. Using 1932 figures so far 
as available produces a total of 39,121, thus distributed: Full-time students in full-time 
schools, 15,218; in mixed schools, 3,929; total, 19,147 (48.9%). Part-time students in part- 
time schools, 12,590; in mixed schools, 7,384; total, 19,974 (51.1%). 

oy students in early afternoon, late afternoon, and evening divisions of mixed 
schools, and in evening divisions reteined temporarily for upper classes by schools passing 
from mixed to full-time group. Not including students in schools not conferring degrees, or 
in unapproved degree-conferring schools not supplying information (See Table 


8These totals agree with those printed in previous issues of the Carnegie Foundation’s 
“Annual Review of Legal Education” except in the oe three instances: The Annual 
Review for 1923 gave the figure for 1922, lacking seven schools subsequently ascertained, 
as 33,719. The Annual Review for 1929 gave the figure for 1928, lacking six schools (now 
five), as 46,318. In the Annual Review for 1932 the figure for 1931, with five schools miss- 
ing, is stated correctly as 39,417 on page 28 and on page 29, and is tl-e correct total of the 
six items on page 56, but is there wrongly printed as 39,472. 
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TABLE B 


51 SCHOOLS MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS IN 1922 
AND ON AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION’S APPROVED LIST OF 1928 


19221 19281 19311 19321 19332 
23 schools, full-time in 1933, 
requiring at least six aca- 
demic years after high 
school 
10 as early as 19223........ 3,696 4,771 4,669 4,508 4,474 (a) 


(10.8%) (10.3%) (11.8%) (11.8%) (11.4%) 
3 after 1922 but as early 











oe S0Ge* ................-..... 736 905 785 786 817 (b) 
(2.2%) (2.0%) (2.0%) (2.1%) (2.1%) 
10 after 19285 2.02. 1,926 2,292 2,023 2,102 2,239 (c) 
(5.6%) (4.9%) (5.1%) (5.4%) (5.7%) 
ere nee eee 6,358 7,968 7,477 7,396 7,530 (d) 
(18.6%) (17.2%) (19.0%) (19.3%) (19.2%) 
Deduct one such school e 
in line (c), in mixed 
group, 1922 and 1928 403 356 (e) 
5,955 7,612 (f) 
(17.4%) (16.4%) 
Other full-time schools............ 4,125 4,410 4,220 4,260 4,507 (zg) 
(12.1%) (9.5%) (10.7%) (11.1%) (11.5%) 
Total full-time schools.......... 10,080 12,022 11,697 11,656 12,037 (h) 
(29.6%) | (25.9%) (29.7%) (30.4%) (30.8%) 


Full-time divisions of mixed 
ESSERE Ne 857 450 134 174 192 (i) 
(2.5%) (1.0%) (0.3%) (0.4%) (0.4%) 





Total full-time students ........ 10,937 12,472 11,831 11,830 12,229 (4) 
(32.1%) (26.9%) (30.0%) (30.9%) (31.3%) 


Part-time schools .................... 0 0 0 0 0 (k) 
Part-time divisions of mixed 
OSES eae 1,096 596 668 600 546 = =(1) 


(3.2%) (1.3%) (1.7%) (1.6%) (1.4%) 





Total part-time students ...... 1,096 596 668 600 546 (m) 
(3.2%) (1.3%) (1.7%) (1.6%) (1.4%) 





Cen TOO 6... 12,033 13,068 12,499 12,430 12,775 (n) 
(35.3%) (28.2%) (31.7%) (32.4%) (32.7%) 


“ > ye ‘aaa are based on total reported attendance at all schools, as shown by Table 
, line (n). 
Q 2Percentages are based on total estimated attendance at all schools, as shown by Table 
, note l. 

8University of California, Stanford, Yale, Northwestern, University of Chicago, Harvard, 
Columbia, Western Reserve, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

4Michigan, Cornell, Syracuse. 

5Southern California (mixed, 1922 and 1928), Colorado, Catholic University, Illinois, 
lowa, Washburn, Minnesota, Oklahoma, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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TABLE C 


15 SCHOOLS NOT MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS 
IN 1922, BUT ON AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION’S APPROVED LIST OF 1928 








19221 19281 19311 19321 19332 
2 schools, full-time in 1933, 
requiring at least six aca- 
demic years after high 
school, after 19283................ 387 305 235 223 174 (c,d) 
Deduct one such school, part- 
MI TI TEI wicencicncsciscinsccscens 156 (e) 
231 (f) 
Other full-time schools+.......... 522 627 769 866 900 (ge) 
Total full-time schools............ 753 932 1,004 1,089 1,074 (h) 
(2.2%) (2.0%) (2.5%) (2.8%) (2.8%) 
Full-time divisions of mixed 
II sisasioncatacicctendesncoaniabintainis 507 669 854 855 808 (i) 
(1.4%) (1.4%) (2.2%) (2.2%) (2.1%) 
Total full-time students.......... 1,260 1,601 1,858 1,944 1,882 (j) 


(3.7%) (3.5%) (4.7%) (5.1%) (4.8%) 








Part-time schools .................... 156 0 0 0 0 (k) 
Part-time divisions of mixed 
INSTT SRL aE Rr ees 1,754 715 741 650 687 (1) 
Total part-time students........ 1,910 715 741 650 687 (m) 
(5.6%) (1.5%) (1.9%) (1.7%) (1.8%) 
ee 3,170 2,316 2,599 2,594 2,569 . (n) 


(9.3%) (5.0%) (6.6%) (6.8%) (6.6%) 


‘ ge aa are based on total reported attendance at all schools, as shown by Table 
, line (n). 
eo are based on total cstimated attendance at all schools, as shown by Table 
A, note 1. 
8Denver (part-time in 1922), Notre Dame. 
‘ 4Including University of Arkansas and Southern Methodist, opened between 1922 and 
1928. 





Autumn Attendance in United States Degree-Conferring Law Schools 


(Continued from Page 248) 


I have taken the precaution to check up the individual schools in each 
group, to make sure that there are no outstanding anomalies. Except as 
indicated in footnotes, the group tendency is the same as that shown by 
the majority of the schools in each group. Some schools of course have 
gone up while others in the same group have gone down, but I find no 
instances where an aggregate increase or decrease is caused by only a few 
schools, while most of them have moved in the opposite direction. In other 
words, the tendencies shown in the tables seem to be significant for each 
group, or minor sub-division, as a whole. 
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TABLE D 


19 SCHOOLS APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AFTER 1928. 











19221 19281 19311 19321 19332 
3 schools, full-time in 1933, 
requiring at least six aca- 
demic years after high 
school 
1 after 1922 but as early 
istics = «salina 55 35 39 43 (b) 
2 after 19284 00.2... 276 297 238 246 247 (c) 
0 ee 276 352 273 285 290 (d) 
Other full-time schools ........ 838 767 657 678 712 (g) 
Total full-time schools............ 1,114 1,119 930 963 1,002 (h) 
(3.3%) (2.4%) (2.4%) (2.5%) (2.6%) 
Full-time divisions of mixed 
a 501 755 1,015 1,141 1,156 (i) 
(1.4%) (1.6%) (2.6%) (3.0%) (3.0%) 
Total full-time students.. 1,615 1,874 1,945 2,104 2,158 (j) 


(4.7%) (4.0%) (4.9%) (5.5%) (5.5%) 








Part-time schools .................... 1,231 645 538 493 0 (k) 
(3.6%) (1.4%) (1.4%) (1.3%) 
Part-time divisions of mixed 
RI oe a 1,216 1,697 882 765 1,286 (1) 
(3.6%) (3.7%) (2.2%) (2.0%) (3.3%) 
Total part-time students 2,447 2,342 1,420 1,258 1,286 (m) 
(7.2%) (5.0%) (3.6%) (3.3%) (3.3%) 
Grand Total .............. 4,062 4,216 3,365 3,362 3,444 (n) 


(11.9%) (9.1%) (8.5%) (8.8%) (8.8%) 


a Se are based on total reported attendance at all schools, as shown by Table 
, line (n). 
~ Seeentngee are based cn total estimated attendance at all schools, as shown by Table 

note 1. 

3William and Mary (not opened until 1925). 

4Duke, Dickinson. 

5Including Furman, closed after 1931 

6Including Boston College, opened in 1929; Loyola (Louisiana) and Maryland, changed 
from part-time to mixed in 1925; and Temple, changed from part-time to mixed in 1933. 
In the other two mixed schools, University of Detroit and New York University, full-time 
attendance has increased, part-time and total attendance has decreased, since 1922. 
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TABLE E 
SCHOOLS NOT ON AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION’S APPROVED LIST OF 1933 











(Provisional?) 
19221 19281 19311 19321 19332 
1 school, full-time in 1933, 
requiring at least six aca- 
demic years after high 
school, after 19283 _............ 46 56 42 43 22 (c, d) 
Deduct same school, in part- 
time group, 1922 and 1928 46 56 (e) 
0 0 (f) 
Other full-time schools............ 874 965 1,113 1,227 1,083 (g) 
Total full-time schools............ 874 965 1,155 1,270 1,105 (h) 
(2.6%) (2.1%) (2.9%) (3.3%) 
Full-time divisions of mixed ‘ 
I iciec sc occnsiadoetntidentick 446 2,415 1,564 1,674 1,758 (i) 
(1.3%) (5.2%) (4.0%) (4.4%) 
Total full-time students.. 1,320 3,380 2,719 2,944 2,863 (j) 
(3.9%) (7.3%) (6.9%) (7.7%) 
Part-time schools .................... 11,037 15,870 13,297 12,518 12,061 (k) 
(32.4%) (34.2%) (33.7%) (32.7%) 
Part-time divisions of mixed 
| _AEeeoen 2,473 7,547 4,938 4,412 4,531 (1) 


(7.3%) (163%) (125%) (11.5%) 


Total part-time students 13,510 23,417 18,235 16,930 16,592 (m) 
(39.6%) (50.4%) (463%) (44.2%) 


Grand Total .............. 14,830 26,797 20,954 19,874 19,455 (n) 
(43.4%) (57.8%) (53.2%) (51.9%) 








Number of schools in exist- 
ence, less number for 
which figures are missing 
on July 1, 1934 .................... 








EE 6—0 7—0 10—0 11—0 10— 0 
PID ciscsccsstencnccnnscacsice 61—0 712—3 74—3 75—4 84— 9 
Mixed re 5—0 10 —2 13 — 2 15 —0 12— 2 

Ee 72—0 89 —5 97—5 101—4 106—11 


“ ye ~ ee are based on total reported attendance at all schools, as shown by Table 
, line (n). 

2Using 1932 figures for five of the part-time schools and for both of the mixed schools 
for which figures are missing produces a total of 20,333 (52.0% of total estimated at- 
tendance at all law schools, as shown by Table A, note 1). This total is thus distributed: 
Full-time students in full-time schools, 1,105 (2.8%); in mixed schools, 1,773 (4.5%); 
total, 2,878 (7.4%). Part-time students in part-time schools, 12,590 (32.2%); in mixed 
schools, 4,865 (12.4%); total, 17,455 (44.6%). 


3University of Santa Clara (California). 


4The greatly increased attendance at mixed schools since 1922 is for the most part 
dua to schools newly opened (surviving until 1933: American University of Los Angeles, 
Long Beach branch of Southwestern University of California, St. John’s University of 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia College of Law), and to part-time schools that have recently estab- 
lished full-time divisions (Loyola University of Los Angeles, University of San Francisco, 
Southeastern University of Washington, D. C., Washington College of Law, New Jersey 
Law School). In the three mixed schools which have survived from 1922 (Southwestern 
University of Los Angeles, Brooklyn Law School, Fordham University) atendance in the 
morning divisions increased from 423 to 763 in 1932 and to 770 im 1933; attendance in the 
ee ge and evening divisions decreased from 2,011 to 1,853 in 1932, rising again to 2,038 
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A Study of the Legal Education and 
Training of the Lawyers in the 
Seventy-Third Congress 


By JOHN BROWN MASON* 


Instructor in Political Science, University of Colorado 
(Extension Division) 


“Lawyers do not live by bread alone. . . . The community 
pays them in terms of prestige, power, and fame.”* 
—James Grafton Rogers 


Comments are not infrequent on the predominance of men of legal 
training and experience in our legislative councils, state and federal. 
Since the very beginning of the independence of the United States the 
lawyer has held an eminent place in our public life. A majority of the 
members of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 were “lawyers by pro- 
fession”* and similar statements probably may be made concerning most, 
if not all, consequent state legislatures and both Houses of Congress. 
Needless to point out, in addition, that about two-thirds of our Presi- 
dents have been lawyers. 


The present study aims to furnish some figures, as exact as possible 
with the material available, and both absolute as well as on a percent- 
age basis, concerning the legal education and legal experience of lawyer 
members of the 73d Congress, both Senate and House. The information 
presented has been gathered from biographical data contained in the Con- 
gressional Directory® and Who’s Who in America.* Several interesting 
and some unexpected results were arrived at. It is possible at this time 
to draw only some conclusions. Others will have to await the compilation 
of statistical data for previous Congresses so that from comparisons the 
existence of definite tendencies over long periods of time and indications of 
likely future developments may be brought out. 


Both in the Senate and in the House of the present Congress lawyers 
are relatively more numerous in the Democratic than in the Republican 
party, or in either House as a whole. This is especially true of the Senate. 


*Reprinted from Rocky Mountain Law Review, February, 1934. 

1Quoted from the speech of Mr. Rogers on the occasion of his induction as Dean 
of the Law School, University of Colorado, on March 1, 1928, p. 15. : 

2Cf. Charles A. Beard, “An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States”, quoted in Finla Goff Crawford, Readings in American Government (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Co., rev. ed., 1933) p. 52. 

373d Congress, Ist ses., Ist ed. corrected to June 3, 1933. 

41932-1933 edition. 
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SENATE 


Number of Number of Percentage of 
Senators Lawyers Lawyers 
Democrats 51 85% 


Republicans 17 47 % 
68 70 % 


Number of Number of Percentage of 
Representatives Lawyers Lawyers 
Democrats 191 62 % 


Republicans ; 62 51% 
251 58 % 


In speaking of the educational background of the lawyer Dean James 
Grafton Rogers has said: “The typical [lawyer] ... seems to have 
about one year of slim college work and two years of reasonably good 
law-school experience. . . . It is true that our most successful lawyers 
in America will show a high average of college attendance. . . . Typical 
lists [of high-grade lawyers] on examination reveal that nearly ninety 
per cent of the men included were college graduates before they began 
the study of law.’’® 


The statistics of the 73d Congress in this respect are interesting. 


| 
§ 
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SENATE 


Attended 
Law 
School 
Law 

Office 
Attended 
Foreign 
University 


AB. A.M. LLB LLM. J.S.D 
Number of lawyers 
holding degree of....36 3 23 1 


Percentage of all 
lawyers in Senate...52 % 4% 33% 1% 


—_ 
bo 
—_ 
fo) 


Number of lawyers HOUSE 


holding degree of..90 13 142 45 20 


Percentage of all 
lawyers in House... 36 % 5% 57% 1% 1% 18% 8% 


5Including one Farmer-Laborite. 
6Including five Farmer-Laborites. 

7There were three vacancies in the House. 
8Rogers, op. cit. supra n. 1 at pp. 20, 22. 
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Taking the above quotation as a correct description of the education 
of the typical as well as the “high-grade” American lawyer, it appears 
that the average Congressman differs considerably from both of them. 
His general college as well as his law school training is much better than 
that of his “typical” colleague outside of Congress. The lawyer-Con- 
gressman does not, however, quite reach the mark set by the “high-grade” 
lawyer, as far as college education is concerned. This does not detract 
from the well-known fact that both Houses contain some of the keenest 
legal minds of the country. 


Some significant differences are noticeable in the education of lawyer- 
members of the Senate and of the House. Roughly one-half of the law- 
yer-Senators and only about one-third of the lawyer-Representatives are 
graduates of some college, with an A.B. or similar non-professional 
Bachelor degree. The House is to a considerable extent ahead of the 
Senate, however, in the extent and degree of law school training. Of its 
lawyer-members 57 per cent are holders of the LL.B. degree, against only 
33 per cent of the Senate. The percentage of the research degree LL.M. 
is about the same for both Houses, with a small relative preponderance 
in favor of the Senate. The House has the distinction of having three 
members with a J. S. D. degree, of whom one is a woman from Kansas, 
Mrs. Kathryn O’Loughlin McCarty. All three were elected to Congress 
for the first time in 1932, and all three are Democrats. They come not 
from the East but from Kansas, California, and Utah, respectively. 


A consideration of the law schools attended by the lawyers in Con- 
gress presents some unexpected and interesting facts. 





Number of Senators with 
LL.B. degree from 

(D) (R) 
University of Michigan 3 
University of Alabama 3 
Cumberland University 2 .... 
Iowa University............-... 2 
New York University.. 1 


Number of Representatives with 
LL.B. degree from 


(D) (R) 
University of Michigan...... 8 1 
New Yerk University........ 2 6 
ERED See 5 2 
Cumberland University...... 6 1 
University of Alabama...... 5 
University of Mississippi.. 5 
Georgetown .......................- 4 1 
Mercer University ............ 5 


This list includes those law schools only which are represented in the 





present Congress by five or more graduates, not counting students who 
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attended without graduating. The University of Michigan heads the list 
for both Houses, to be equalled for the Senate by the University of 
Alabama, with Cumberland and Iowa sharing the second place, and New 
York University coming third. In the House, N. Y. U. takes second 
place, while Harvard and Cumberland tie for third honors. Columbia 
trails four other schools—Georgetown, Alabama, Mississippi, and Mercer. 


Yale has awarded an LL.M. degree to one present Senator, and George 
Washington and Texas to one Representative each. Two members of the 
House hold a J. S. D. degree from Chicago and one from Southern Cali- 
fornia. All of them are Democrats. 


Nine Representatives have attended foreign universities; among them 
are four lawyers (three Dem. and one Rep.) who have studied at Heidel- 
berg, Munich, Vienna, and Claremont (France). One Republican, in 
addition, studied law at the Inns of Court in London. 


It is an interesting fact that out of 39 one-time public school teachers 
now members of the House, 24 have turned from teaching to law. Some 
of them indicate that they “read law” while teaching, at times through 
correspondence courses. One lawyer-Congressman began teaching at the 
age of 16. Another reports that he received a first-grade county teachers 
certificate at 14; that he taught in “writing schools” during the winter in 
order to earn money to go to college. At 17 he graduated from a college, 
at 19 he became city superintendent of schools “on competitive examina- 
tion”. He read a “University of Virginia law course” while teaching in 
another state. One Representative taught only six months, but the aver- 
age time spent in teaching by those who mention its extent was four years, 
as against 5.8 years for those teacher-Congressmen who did not take up 
law. Senator Norris worked on farms in the summer and attended dis- 
trict school in the winter; he, too, “taught school in order to earn the 
means for higher education” and “studied law while teaching.” He even 
taught for one year after being admitted to the bar in order to get money 
“to purchase a law library.” Senator Gore of Oklahoma taught school, 
before becoming a lawyer, though he was blind. 


There are a number of professors of law and deans of law schools in 
Congress. The present Senate counts two of them, both Republicans, 
and the House six, five of whom are Democrats. Senator Fess (Ohio) 
has been not only a College President (Antioch) but also a Law School 
Dean (Ohio Northern University). His colleague and fellow-partisan 
from Oregon, Senator McNary, was Dean of the Willamette College of 
Law. Among Representatives we find former Deans of the Law Schools 
of the University of Alabama and of Richmond College; a Professor of 
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Law at the Mercer Beasley School of Law at Newark, N. J., and Lec- 
turers at the East Texas and St. Louis University Law Schools. 


A number of lawyer-Congressmen are authors, some of note. They 
include Representative Beck (R.) of Pennsylvania, a graduate, inciden- 
tally, of a small college and of no law school, and well-known for his 
works on constitutional law and government; Representative Luce (R.), 
of Massachusetts, who has written extensively on aspects of legislative 
work; Representative Whitley, Republican from New York; and Mr. 
Cannon, Democrat from Missouri, expert on parliamentary law. Sen- 
ator Fess has written in the fields of American History and American 
Political Theory. Other lawyer-Congressmen are authors of a Life of 
John Marshall, Secretary of State, The Foreign Trade of the United 
States (used as a college text book) and other works. 


Most lawyer-Congressmen appear to have practiced law as well as 
studied it. One or two state that they have not, while Senator Long 
(La.) makes it a point that he “practiced law almost continually while 
holding public office.” One Representative claims that he is “known in 
the state as a trial lawyer and a platform lecturer upon economic, liter- 
ary, and historical subjects,” while at the same time he is also “pro- 
foundly interested in agriculture.” A former municipal judge admits that 
he is “known as orator and singer.” Other lawyer-Congressmen are less 
diversified in their non-legal talents. Their legal experience, however, is 
most varied. One has been general counsel for a state league of munici- 
palities, another judge advocate in the army. One has practiced law in 
Mexico, one in China; another has been United States assistant attorney 
general and solicitor general; member of the commission which revised 
the municipal act of New York. A “Cherokee Indian by blood” was attor- 
ney general for the Cherokee Nation and represented it “in winding up its 
tribal affairs before the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes.” One 
Congressman has been presiding judge of a state court of claims: Two 
were parliamentarians of the House before they became its members. 


This diversification of experience in public and legal life can best be 
illustrated by a tabulation: 


Members of the House Members of the Senate 

32 City Attorney 10 
15 County Attorney 7 

8 City Prosecuting Attorney vom 
38 County Prosecuting Attorney 4 
51 District Attorney 14 
10 Clerk of a Court 1 

8 City Judge 1 
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Members of the House Members of the Senate 
9 County Judge 
District Judge 
3 U. S. District Attorney 
5 Assistant Attorney General 
1 Attorney General 
Judge State Supreme Court 


ome & CO DO 


Two factors stand out most prominently in this chart; the number of 
city, county prosecuting, and district attorneys who have entered the 
House (97) and the Senate (18) and the number of state supreme court 
judges who have become United States Senators (8), including two Chief 
Justices. The impression among students of politics that a vigorous pros- 
ecuting attorney has an opportunity at an early age to get his name before 
the public is therefore substantiated. If he has any political ambitions 
at all, he is subject to strong temptations to play up to the newspaper 
reader and voter. Of the eight state supreme court justices who became 
Senators three expressly state that they resigned to become candidates 
for the Senate. 


Lawyer-Congressmen enumerate achievements of additional distinc- 
tions, some real and some less apparent in the eyes of the observer. 
Among them are two Senators who are blind. One, Senator Schall of 
Minnesota, continued his law practice after losing his eye sight; the other, 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma, has been blind since the age of eleven. 


The lawyers in both Houses of Congress and both major parties seem 
to present a fairly accurate picture of a cross-section of our population. 
Their biographical data show their achievements and sometimes vanities— 
often by omission of fact as well as by their enumeration. They all belong 
to one and the same profession but they are not a homogeneous group by 
any means. There are poor and well-to-do, “successful” lawyers in Con- 
gress; counsels for the underdog and for the powerful corporation. Many 
have known the hardships of poverty while others have clearly led 
sheltered lives. Some were immigrant boys, ignorant of the language and 
customs of their new home, others graduated from fashionable preparatory 
schools. Among them are machine politicians and servants of vested in- 
terests, as well as militant fighters of predatory privilege. Perhaps they 
constitute, after all, a rather true representation of the American voter 
and his economic views, rather than a professional clique. The present 
writer is not prepared, on the basis of this study, to venture a definite 
opinion. It is obvious, however, that in spite of many attacks on the 
lawyer in politics he has continued to play his eminent role,—a sign, ap- 
parently, that there is a demand which he fills. 
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What We Fear in Bar Examinations 


By OLIVE G. TANNEHILL, 
A Student in The Columbus College of Law 


For almost four years I have attended The Columbus College of Law 
of Franklin University and have pursued the study of law diligently. 
Being only an average student, I have taken my doses of contracts, equity, 
real property and other subjects as prescribed and have made every 
attempt to assimilate each dose. During the first three years my greatest 
worry was in being able to digest every lesson and to acquire the rule 
of law in each case. 


However, in entering upon the fourth year of study, it seemed that I 
noticed a great change in the attitude not only in myself but in my class- 
mates. We had been a happy carefree group of students, aiding and 
abetting each other not only in our law lessons but in trying to trip some 
particular student or an instructor on some legal question. We formerly 
had enjoyed many friendly arguments over various inane questions and, 
if a student could finally get an instructor off on some tangent, it was 
considered a real feat. But now the class seemed to object to that as an 
unnecessary waste of time. 


A new student came into our class at the beginning of the fourth 
year. He was of the argumentative type and would argue upon any point 
that came up. After the first few arguments, without any concerted 
action on the part of the class, when he started a discussion, the other 
students closed up like clams and his argument died a natural death. 
Each student seemed to have the purpose of getting all out of the session 
in the class room that was possible. 


Many of the students who had not taken their study of law as 
seriously, perhaps, as they should, commenced to brief all their cases and 
began to make better recitations than before. Not one would admit that 
he was afraid of the bar examination or that this fear had changed his 
attitude towards the preparation of his assignments. Students began 
asking under all circumstances: What is the Ohio law on the question? 
Has there been a recent decision on the point in Ohio? Does Ohio have a 
statute on the matter? By these questions they clearly showed that all 
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of them were looking forward to the bar examination and attempting to 
gather as much of the Ohio law as was possible. 


For the first time since starting the study of law, I found that I was 
asking myself questions during the recitation, wondering whether or not I 
knew all that I should know on the question being discussed and whether 
or not I could retain all brought out in discussion of the legal question. 
Frequently at recess another student would ask if I had known the rule 
of law advanced in the discussion. From this I knew that my fellow 
classmates were attempting to determine just how much they had assim- 
ilated during the first three years of their study of law and were com- 
paring their knowledge with that of other students in the class. 


As we came nearer to the time to take the bar examination the stu- 
dents became quite frank in discussing the coming examination and as a 
group their attitude was not critical. The general opinion was that the 
bar examination is a means of selecting persons for a public profession; 
that a student ought not view it merely as a handicap, which must be 
overcome in some way, standing between him and his goal and ought not 
to study law nor prepare for the examination in this state of mind; on 
the other hand, the student ought to look upon law study as a preparation 
for his future work and should strive not merely to get over a hurdle 
but to render himself fit; that no worthy student wants to pass an easy 
examination which permits the admission of those of inferior intellectual 
attainments or those of low and short-sighted moral attitude, but that he 
wants to pass an examination which, by a fair and honest test, indicates 
to himself and to the public that he is prepared. Such a conception of the 
examination is necessary not only from a view to the public interest served 
but also is necessary from a view to satisfactory and worthwhile attain- 
ment on the part of the student. 


We began attending a review class the first of April. During the 
first week of this course one of the boys announced that he had sworn off 
smoking cigarettes. When I asked him why, he replied that every time 
he gave up smoking he put on weight and that he wanted to be in good 
physical condition for the bar examination. One evening sometime later 
another classmate said that he had an odd experience; a few days before 
a rash had broken out all over his body and a visit to a doctor disclosed 
that his malady was caused by nerves. 


These instances are related to show that we were all in fear of the 
examination. Knowledge that a fairly large percentage fails each time 
the bar examination is given and knowing some of those who had failed 
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in previous years, made the apprehension general. In my own case I 
have often asked myself the question, Of just what am I afraid? I have 
reasoned that I have two degrees from the State University, that I have 
never failed an examination in my life, and yet after assuring myself 
that I have nothing to fear, the same old dread is with me. 


After talking with the other students concerning their fear of the 
coming bar examination and in going over the previous bar questions in 
our review course, it seemed to me that most of us were worried over only 
two things. The first is trick questions. As we went through the review 
course, we looked for statements in the questions that might be misleading. 
Frequently one would say: “That was a fair list of questions, there was 
not a catch question in it.” The fear of trick questions is not peculiar to 
law students but is an inherent fear of all students in every subject. 
The second fear is unfair or hasty grading. In Ohio the bar examiners 
are selected by the Supreme Court because they are men of outstanding 
ability in some branch of law. These attorneys are necessarily very busy 
with their own private practice; and, therefore, the student is concerned 
with just how much time the examiners will give to grading the papers. 
The fear of each is that his paper may be slighted or graded hurriedly. 


There should be reasonably close correlation between the subject 
matter of the bar examinations and the courses of study of the schools. 
This need necessarily calls for some form of cooperation on the part of 
the admitting body, the examiners, and the schools. Considerable can be 
gained by this cooperation, although in The Columbus College of Law we 
have no great complaint on this score as our faculty is in close touch with 
the interests and activities of the bar generally from which the examiners 
are drawn. Not only are we advised of the Ohio law and decisions on 
rules of law but frequently members of the Supreme Court and the officers 
of the Bar Association visit our college and speak to the student body on 
questions of law or explain what is hoped to be gained through the adop- 
tion of some new rule proposed by the Bar Association. 


Despite our fear and dread of the approaching examination these two 
are the only criticisms that the students have made and are the only 
faults which we might suggest that should be remedied by those who give 
the bar examination. I have been asked for a constructive criticism; but, 
outside of the suggestions above, I do not believe that law students are 
critical of the system in vogue. They acquiesce to the system of selection 
provided by the authorities and utter no complaint as to meeting the 
requirements, however difficult, so long as the test is made fairly and 
honestly. 
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List of Schools Approved by American 
Bar Association 


The following law schools comply with the standards of the American 


Bar Association and have been approved by the Council of the American 
Bar Association on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar: 





Alabama, University of, School of Law, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Arizona, University of, College of Law, Tucson, Ariz. 

Arkansas, University of, School of Law, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Baylor University School of Law, Waco, Texas. 

Boston College Law School, Boston, Mass. 

Boston University, School of Law, Boston, Mass. 

California, University of, School of Jurisprudence, Berkeley, Cal. 
Catholic University of America, School of Law, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, University of, Law School, Chicago, II. 

Cincinnati, University of, College of Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Colorado, University of, School of Law, Boulder, Colo. 

Columbia University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. 

Cornell University Law School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Creighton University, School of Law, Omaha, Neb. 

-_Denver, University of, School of Law, Denver, Colo. 

De Paul University, College of Law, Chicago, III. 


Detroit, University of, School of Law, Detroit, Mich. 
(Except as to those students who commenced their 
law school study prior to September 1, 1932). 


Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Pa. 

Drake University Law School, Des Moines, Ia. 

Duke University, School of Law, Durham, N. C, 

Emory University, School of Law, Atlanta, Ga. 

Florida, University of, College of Law, Gainesville, Fla. 
Georgetown University, School of Law, Washington, D. C. 
George Washington University, Law School, Washington, D. C. 
Georgia, University of, Law School, Athens, Ga. 

Hartford College of Law, Hartford, Conn. 


(Except as to those students who commenced their 
law school study prior to September 1, 1933). 


Harvard University Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Howard University, School of Law, Washington, D. C. 
Idaho, University of, College of Law, Moscow, Idaho. 
Illinois, University of, College of Law, Urbana, III. 
Indiana University, School of Law, Bloomington, Ind. 
Iowa, State University of, College of Law, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Kansas, University of, School of Law, Lawrence, Kan. 
Kentucky, University of, College of Law, Lexington, Ky, 
Louisiana State University Law School, Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisville, University of, School of Law, Louisville, Ky. 
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Loyola University, School of Law, Chicago, III. 
Loyola University, School of Law, New Orleans, La. 
Marquette University Law School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maryland, University of, School of Law, Baltimore, Md. 
Mercer University Law School, Macon, Ga. 
Michigan, University of, Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota, University of, Law School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi, University of, School of Law, University, Miss. 
Missouri, University of, School of Law, Columbia, Mo. 
Montana, University of, School of Law, Missoula, Mont. 
Nebraska, University of, College of Law, Lincoln, Neb. 
New York University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina, University of, School of Law, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
North Dakota, University of, School of Law, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, III. 
Notre Dame, University of, College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Ohio State University, College of Law, Columbus, Ohio. 
Oklahoma, University of, School of Law, Norman, Okla. 
Oregon, University of, School of Law, Eugene, Ore. 
Pennsylvania, University of, Law School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, University of, School of Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, University of, School of Law, Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis University, School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. 
South Carolina, University of, School of Law, Columbia, S. C. 
South Dakota, University of, School of Law, Vermillion, S. D. 
Southern California, University of, School of Law, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Southern Methodist University, School of Law, Dallas, Texas. 
Stanford University Law School, Stanford University, Cal. 
Stetson University, College of Law, DeLand, Fla. 
Syracuse University, College of Law, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Temple University School of Law, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Except as to part-time students who commenced their 

law school study prior to January 1, 1934). 
Tennessee, University of, College of Law, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Texas, University of, School of Law, Austin, Texas. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, College of Law, New Orleans, La. 
Union University, Albany Law School, Albany, N. Y. 
Utah, University of, School of Law, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Valparaiso University Law School, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Vanderbilt University, School of Law, Nashville, Tenn. 
Virginia, University of, Department of Law, Charlottesville, Va. 
Washburn College, School of Law, Topeka, Kan. 
Washington University, School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, University of, School of Law, Seattle, Wash. 
Washington & Lee University, School of Law, Lexington, Va. 
Western Reserve University Law School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
West Virginia University, College of Law, Morgantown, W. Va. 
William and Mary, College of, School of Jurisprudence, Williamsburg, Va. 
Wisconsin, University of, Law School, Madison, Wis. 
Wyoming, University of, Law School, Laramie, Wyo. 
Yale University, School of Law, New Haven, Conn. 
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